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ing the Homily to the public, with the appendage of a copious 
Glossary, instead of a Translation, the sole object of the editor 
is to promote, in however subordinate a capacity, a cause in 
which he has long felt a deep and undiminished interest, — the 
cause of Saxon letters." It was his desire to produce, " that 
novelty in Saxon literature, a cheap book." 

Consequently beginners have now within their reach a very 
good text-book, small in compass and in price. We commend 
it to their attention. 



8. — TheJlnalyst; a Collection of Miscellaneous Papers. New 
York : Wiley & Putnam, 1840. 12mo. pp. 174. 

This is a volume well worthy to be read. It gives proof 
of reflection, observation, and literary culture; and its style is 
always clear, sometimes forcible and terse, though not often 
elegant. It abounds with shrewd remarks, happy criticisms, 
and well-drawn traits of character. But it is not executed with 
equal felicity throughout. The author imitates largely in some 
parts of his book; he writes not from his own mind, and after 
his own fashion, but draws from others both matter and form. 
The series of papers, in which he attempts to delineate certain 
characters, are not, taken as a whole, very well done, though 
they contain many single touches of great merit. They con- 
stantly remind us of other writers and other times; they are 
Theophrastus and the French and English essayists remould- 
ed. To paint faithfully a series of characters, to draw them 
from the life, requires the reflective powers of the philosopher, 
and the experience of the man of the world; a quick eye to 
perceive the real peculiarities of men, and a rapid power of 
combination; a style at once clear, graphic, and discriminat- 
ing, and that force of imagination which breathes the breath of 
life into the conceptions of the mind. 

It is not enough, therefore, to be familiar with the admired 
models of this species of writing, belonging to other ages and 
to different states of society. The characters of Theophrastus 
are drawn with consummate skill ; they betray numberless 
delicate touches, which mark them as genuine pictures 
taken from living realities, that passed before the author's 
eye. The few specimens that Aristotle gave, are not quite so 
individual as those of Theophrastus; they rest more upon the 
universal principles of human nature, and upon transient traits; 
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but still they are touched with the spirit of life and truth. 
Some of the French authors have been equally successful; 
and many characters drawn by the British essayists live in our 
memories with as distinct an individuality as the best known 
personages of history. 

Now the author of these papers has taken more from these 
sources than from the observation of nature. He relies more 
upon imitation than experience. His characters do not rise 
before us like living beings, but are only faded copies of pic- 
tures that represent another age. He has not embodied the 
form and pressure of the times. His characters are like wood- 
en images, dressed out in the costumes of our ancestors. They 
are cold and artificial combinations of certain qualities of hu- 
man nature in general, with the oddities, extravagances, or 
peculiarities, not which lend a variety to the aspect of society 
now, but which figure in the literature that represents the as- 
pect of society in days long since departed. 

But the critical papers show much more ability. The 
" Thoughts on the Writings of Bulwer " contain more truth, 
in a short space, upon the works of that great mystagogue of 
modern frivolity and nonsense, than we have elsewhere seen. 
The paper on La Bruyere is excellent ; that on the Old English 
Comedy, is just and discriminating, and does honor to the 
moral feeling as well as to the literary taste of the author. But 
the disquisition on the Scotch, German, French, and English 
philosophies, is simply absurd. It begins with the remark, that, 
"in order more clearly to elucidate the spirit of each, a few 
observations on the national characteristics of each people may 
not be irrelevant." This task he undertakes to accomplish. He 
despatches these four great schools of philosophy, preliminary 
remarks and all, in six pages. There is an air of pretension about 
this attempt to dash off such great subjects, which it is painful 
to see deforming the pages of a writer of so much merit ; to say 
nothing of the false and sweeping generalities which make up 
the whole of this precious little morsel of philosophical disquisi- 
tion. Among other bold and unfounded assertions, he says, that 
Stewart is only a " flimsy declaimer," — the elegant, learned, 
polished Stewart, — the master of the best philosophical style 
of this age ; — whose periods, pregnant with thought, attuned 
to a beautiful melody, adorned with graceful poetical allusions, 
remind us of the magnificent eloquence of Cicero, more than 
any modern author, — to be called by this essayist, or any- 
body else, a "flimsy declaimer "! The arrogance of literary 
conceit has rarely led to a more astounding absurdity. 

Though we like this author's style very well, in general, we 
do not like the affected quaintnesses, into which it sometimes 
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runs. To write '<is for it is, is merely attempting to put on 
the air of our great-grandfathers; to say doth and hath, an- 
swers no mortal purpose but to confound the peculiarities of 
different ages, and make an author's language a disagreeable 
patchwork of affected and incongruous archaisms. 



9. — 1. An Address, delivered before the Eumenian and Philan- 
thropic Societies of Davidson College, North Carolina, 
July Slst, 1839. By the Rev. P. J. Sparrow, A. M., 
Professor of Languages in Davidson College. Raleigh: 
Turner & Hughes. 1839. 8vo. pp. 32. 

2. Introductory Address, delivered before the Louisiana Insti- 

tute for the Promotion of Education, December 16th, 1839, 
By Professor H. H. Gird. New Orleans. 1839. 8vo. 
pp.21. 

3. An Address, delivered at Amherst before the Literary Socie- 

ties of Amherst College, August 'Z'lth, 1839. By Daniel 
D. Barnard. Albany : Hoffman &. White. 1839. 
8vo. pp. 63. 

4. Oration, delivered before the Biennial Convention of the 

Alpha Delia Phi Society, at New Haven, Conn., August 
loth, 1839, on the Law and Means of Social Advance- 
ment. By Samuel Eells, President of the Convention. 
Cincinnati : Kendall & Henry. 1839. 8vo. pp. 69. 

Mr. Sparrow is a clear, sensible, and tasteful writer. His 
subject is, the duty of the educated young men of this coun- 
try ; and he handles it ably. He points out the defects in 
American education, their causes and their remedies ; then 
he discusses the duty of elevating the standard of profes- 
sional character ; and, lastly, he considers the duties of edu- 
cated young men with respect to literature, to the cause of 
general education, and to the country as patriots. Under all 
these heads, the author presents considerations of great im- 
portance, in an impressive manner and an elegant style. The 
only thing we see to find fault with, is, his extravagant eulogy 
upon that absurd, pedantic, and bigoted poem, Pollok's 
" Course of Time." 

Mr. Gird's Address is rather carelessly written, but contains 
valuable suggestions to the citizens of Louisiana, upon the 
state of education there, the dangers to which the youth of 
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